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cause of commitment by His Majesty ought to be shown ; yet some cases may reqiiire such secrecy, that the King may commit a subject without showing the cause for a convenient time." The King then asked them a second question : " Whether in case a habeas corpus be brought, and a warrant from the King without any general or special cause returned, the judges ought to deliver him before they understand the cause from the King?" This answer was equally elastic. " Upon a habeas corpus brought for one committed by the King," they said, " if the cause be not specially or generally returned, so as the court may take knowledge thereof, the party ought by the general rule of the law to be delivered. But, if the case be such that the same requireth secrecy and may not presently be disclosed, the court in discretion may forbear to deliver the prisoner fora convenient time, to the end the court may be advertised of the truth thereof." A third question from the Monarch was advanced : " Whether, if the King grant the Commons Petition, he doth not thereby exclude himself from committing or restraining a subject for any time or cause whatsoever without showing a cause ? " And the judges replied: " Every law, after it is made, hath its exposition, and so this petition and answer must have an exposition as the case in the nature thereof shall require to stand with justice; which is to be left to the courts of justice to determine, which cannot particularly be discovered until such case shall happen. And although the Petition be granted, there is no fear of conclusion as is intimated in the question." *
The truth must be confessed that Charles had an utter contempt for the very notion of popular rights. He had imbibed his ideas of the responsibility of a King from his father, whose view of the question is shown in a letter, which he wrote late in life to the House of Commons, commanding "that none therein shall presume henceforth to meddle with anything concerning our Government."2 It was this narrow conception of the
1  Hallam's Constitutional History of England (Armstrong, New York, 1885), a vols., vol. i., pp. 382, 383.
2 Rushworth, vol. i., p. 43.